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quences if it was prolonged. For a fortnight the Government laboured in vain to bring the parties to terms and both miners and mine-owners rejected its proposal that wages should be fixed for the various districts by conferences with independent chairmen. The miners wished minimum wages to be laid down by Act of Parliament ; the mine-owners objected to any interference between them and their employees. The Government thereupon embodied its proposal in a Bill and passed it through both Houses of Parliament in a week. On this the Miners' Federation took a fresh ballot of their members, and though there was still a majority for holding out, they decided that it was too small to justify them in continuing the strike, and the men were back at work by the middle of April. These two strikes and the procedure attending them may be said to have established a new precedent in labour disputes affecting great industries. Hitherto it had been the practice of Governments to remain impartial spectators of all industrial struggles/ and employers had strongly resisted any appearance of Government interference in their dealings with their workmen. But when workmen's organizations were extended to cover the whole field of great industries, the stoppage of which paralysed other trades and inflicted great hardships on the public, the Government, representing the public, could no longer remain disinterested spectators. Small industries and district unions might engage , in local disputes without greatly inconveniencing their neighbours, but the conflicts of great industries and federations of unions affected the whole country. From this time onwards all Governments were to hold a watching brief and often actively to intervene in the conflicts of capital and labour. The disputes of these years may thus be said to mark a stage in the interference of iit in what employers had hitherto claimed as their and much legislation followed which had the intention of satisfying the reasonable demands of faboGi: Mthcmt ^posing the country to the loss and damage inflicted by great strikes.
National
In spite of tfe amstituticwl crisis the Government contrived during 1911 to pass tkough ParEajnmt at least oneclamour of these times.consult the Chairman of Ways andto that portion, and the King did no more than promise t0:}pTC effect to die decision of the people, provided that ifccisjba was tinambiguously expressed on an issue clearly c^lafaed to than, fe order to place that beyond doubt the King imbted that the Parliament Bill, which had been read a fest tone in the Hoose of Commons, should be submitted to the House of Lords also befoire the election, and to that Asquith agreed* tordsf* Commons and jmbEc were thus apprised in of the proposals which were now submitted to theut Egypt by giving
